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As a preliminary to the presentation of the symbolism and cult of the goat from antiquity to the 
Renaissance, and as a means of shedding even more light on the background of the mental and racial 
universe of the dark forces of a trisomic nature who, from time immemorial, have chosen this animal as 
one of their emblems, and who are in the process of definitively destroying the last vestiges of the 
white peoples, we will present two Hircine gods, their origin, the expansion of their cult, their 

We'll be looking at their characters, their festivals and their representations in art, and endeavouring to 
show the influence that, in new forms, their archetype still exerts in the modern world. The first will be 
Priapus. 


Priape is a deity of Asian origin, probably Mysian, judging by the Phrygian cap he wears in some of his 
earliest representations. 


Neither Homer nor Hesiod mention this god, and Strabo (xiii, 1) states that "he has been counted among 
the gods only since relatively modern times". Proof that Priape was still little known to the Hellenes at 
the time the geographer was writing, he tries to give them an idea of his nature by comparing him to 
Tykhon, Konisalos and Orthanes, three fertility deities, similar to satyrs and represented with an erect 
member. 


The first mention of Priape is in the Orphic Hymn to Protogonos (1). 


In the Orphic theogony, Time (Kronos) and Necessity (Ananke) produced an egg from inert matter 
(Chaos). From this egg, which Kronos broke with his horns (2), came a being with a dual nature, both 
passive and active, female and male (3). For a long time," says the poet of the Rhapsodies, "Protogonos 
was seen by no one; he was seen only by the sacred Night" (4). "When the god was born, the upper part 
of the cosmic egg became the sky; the lower part became the earth. 

Phanes reigned over the universe. He was the sun of the intelligible world; he created the sun of the 
natural world, then 

the moon". Protogonos is therefore the principle of generation. He is the one who creates eternally (5). 


Protogonos ("First-Born") has many epithets, or aspects: Eros, Phanes ("the Apparent"), 
Euboulos/Eubouleus, Metis, Bromios ("the noisy"), Eriképaios ("god of Ericibba", or Eridu, a city in 
lower Mesopotamia) (6) and Priape, who, in the Orphic hymns, is himself identified with the Sun, 
Zeus, Phanes and Bacchus. 


As Eriképaios, Protogonos is described as "female and all-powerful father" (fr. orph. 81) (7) or 

He is "woman and progenitor and all-powerful god" (8), bringing together not only the characteristics 
of the two sexes, but all the opposites, which is why he is called both "the Father of the Night" and 
"the Lucid", "the Splendid". He is the "father and son of the gods" (9), the alpha and the omega. He is 
everything. 


The Orphic cosmogony, in accordance with the primitive myths, which "have as their foundation 
cosmological and theocosmogonic ideas (...) on the formation of the world according to Eastern genius" 
(10), does not give Venus as mother to Eros. According to the poems attributed to Orpheus, Eros is the 
son of Kronos and the father of Night; he is immortal; mortals call him Phanes, because he was the first 
to appear in the light (11). He is "the means by which this Generating Being (Protogonos) generated 
everything (...) he was the Spirit, the Breath of the eternal Sky, of the Sea, of the Earth, of all Mortal 
Beings. He gave life to plants, he dominated Tartarus and the Sea; in short, his power extended to the 
dwellings of all beings. Hence his name came to stand for Power and to express the Lord. Just as the two 
Sexes were given to the Generating Being, they were also given to Love" (12). " 

Love, being regarded as the means of all Generations, having been employed by the Principle that 
brought them about, was given the same attributes as the Sun" (14), or, as d'Harcanville should have said, 
the Sun was given the same attributes as Eros, for the author adds that, Eros being represented under the 
name of the Sun, the Sun was given the same attributes as Eros. 

In the form of a dove, "(t)he wings of this bird, which became those of Love, were therefore given to the 
Disc of the Sun" (15), thus forming the symbol of the winged disc. Protogonos is equipped with golden 
wings that, when they flap, "carry him all over the world" (16). These symbolise his life-giving power. 
Onomacrite (57, 5, 4) calls her a "goddess". The androgynous, however contradictory and curious this 
may seem to anyone who is unaware that the theme of androgyny stems from the cults of the mother 
goddess, was in fact commonly called a "goddess" (16bis). 


As Eubouleus/Euboulos, he is identified with Pluto (17), who, in the Orphic hymn to Dionysus, is 
presented as the fruit of the union of Zeus and Persephone, both immortal and god who dies and is 
reborn (18), while in hymn 42 he is Dionysus "the ineffable sovereign Misé" (19). In the cult, he was 
associated with Zeus and venerated as Zeus-Euboulos on Naxos, together with Demeter and Koré (20). 


Phanes was originally an epithet of Dionysus (21). According to the Egyptians, he was the same 

divinity than Osiris (22). He was so named, as previously indicated, "because he was the first to appear 
in the light". In ancient times, the name "Phanes" was associated with light and, sometimes, with the 
verb "phaino", which, in its active sense, means "to show, to reveal" and, in its passive sense, "to 
appear". 

(23). According to Macrobius, Orpheus called him "Sun". Like the sun, he has wings and drives a chariot 
(24). Invisible to the naked eye, he is nonetheless the source of light. He is "the first ray that bursts forth 
from chaos to surround it with its brilliance. It is the first spark that shone in the heart of space (...); 
from this point of light came the order and arrangement of the universe" (25). In the Orphic mysteries, 
Phanes 


presided over the power of generation and was represented with a phallus along his thighs (26). 
Interestingly, he was also depicted carrying a phallus in the opposite direction (27). He is identified with 
Eros and Metis, the principle of practical intelligence. As a demiurge, he is said to have all ages 
simultaneously, to emphasise that he is subject to time: he is both adult and child (28). 


Hermaphrodite, Protogonos is depicted, sometimes with two bearded heads and a bull at his feet (29), 
sometimes, it seems, with four pairs of eyes, four heads (one of a lion, one of a snake, one of a bull and 
one of a ram) and four pairs of horns (30). By analogy, the horns, sometimes accompanied by the 

The head of a bull and the reproductive organs of this animal, or those of the goat, became the symbol 
of power for certain peoples, including the Thracians (31). What's more, Protogonos has two pairs of 
sexual organs - unless it's a vagina, since he can copulate with himself and have children of his own - 
located near his anus (32). In this way, he procreates the gods, starting with Night, who is his mother, 
his wife and his spouse (33), with whom he produces Ouranos and Gaia, who in turn beget the Titanids 
and the Titans, among whom Kronos and Rhea become the parents of Zeus (34). He used his spirit to 
create the sun, the moon and the stars, and to father the human race. He was the first king of the 
universe. To govern it, he made a sceptre, which he then passed on to his daughter, Night; Ouranos 
succeeded him, before Saturn, his son, usurped his power and Kronos, Saturn's son, usurped it in his 
turn. One of the dogmas of the Orphics, which they revealed only to the initiated, was that Bacchus- 
Sun, in the form of Phanes, would overthrow all the other gods, such as these 

had been knocked down one after the other (35). 


As Priape, Protogonos, in the hymn dedicated to him, is called "master" and "the dazzling one". 
who sees all", "the saving and regenerating god". He is identified with Phanes, Dionysus and the sun. 


Readers can rest assured that the attributes, functions and titles of the protean Protogonos no longer 
hold any secrets for them: the Orphics dedicate a hymn to Night, but in fact the whole of Orphic 
literature is a hymn to darkness. The Orphic cosmogony has rightly been judged "incoherent", because it 
"juxtaposes very diverse and even contradictory conceptions. It floats between traditional or exotic 
mythology, allegorism and symbolism, between vulgar polytheism, monotheism and pantheism" (36). 
This vacillation also stems from Orphism's strong tendency to identify divinities with one another, to 
give one divinity the name of another on the occasion of a particular event (for example, Rhea is given 
the name Demeter when she gives birth to Zeus), to rename a divinity when it is reborn, etc., within the 
framework of a "new" or "old" or "new" concept. (37), as part of a general re-elaboration and 
reinterpretation of Greek myths from the point of view of the Semitic spirit. In particular, Orphism 
introduced into Greek mythology 

the Oriental idea that the universe had been formed from an egg; the equally Oriental idea that Night, 
which in Hesiod was of secondary importance, was one of the great primitive divinities, the "mother of 
the gods"; the concept, foreign to the Hellenes, of the painful passion of a god and that of the "mother 
of the gods", 


which was just as foreign to the Hellenes, of the action of time and the inflexibility of the laws that 
govern nature and living beings, of the invincible force of Necessity (38). Orphism, as we shall show in a 
forthcoming study, was one of the most subversive and corrupting of all the philosophical sects of 
ancient Greece. 


The later myths relating to Priape have a much less explicitly metaphysical content, and 
pantheistic than the Orphic Hymn to Protogonos. 


His birth is uncertain. According to some (Pausanias ix, 31, 2; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 6; Tibullus, |, 4; Schol. 
ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 932), he descended from Dionysus and Aphrodite; according to others (Strabo, VIII, 
p. 587), from Dionysus and the nymph Naias or (Schol. ad Theocrit, 1.21) of the nymph Kyone; 
according to others (Tzetz ad Lyc., 831), of Adonis and Aphrodite or (Hygin, Fab., 160) of Hermes, or 
(Suidas s.v. Priapos) of Zeus and Aphtodite. Finally, Macrobius (Sam., vi, 5) descends him from a long- 
eared father, Pan or Satyr. 


To sum up these various myths, we can say that Aphrodite, the wife of Dionysus, had given in to his 

but that during the god's expedition to India, she had been unfaithful to him with Adonis. When 
Dionysus returned from India, she went to welcome him, but soon left him again to go to Lampsaka, on 
the Hellespont in Asia Minor, where she gave birth to the god's child. Hera, displeased with her 
conduct, "visited her and, on the pretext of helping her, used a secret charm by touching her belly, 
which caused her to give birth to a deformed child, whose sign of virility was of gigantic proportion. 
Aphrodite, angry at having given birth to a monstrous child, abandoned him and had him brought up by 
shepherds in Lampsach, far from her" (39). He became 

As an adult, Priape began courting the women of the town "and his deformity did not displease them; but 
the husbands, jealous, drove him away shamefully. They were soon punished for this violence: a disease 
cruel attacked them in the very place where the god presides. In this unfortunate situation, the oracle 
of Dodona was consulted: according to its advice, Priape was honourably recalled, and the poor 
husbands were forced to erect altars and worship him" (40). This is how the cult of the phallus was 
instituted in Attica. From the Phocaean colony of Lampsak it spread, probably by sailors, first to the 
islands of the Aegean and then to mainland Greece. We have little information about the way in which 
his cult was practised; all we know is that, during the priapeia, the festivals held in his honour in August, 
he was offered not only donkeys but also the first fruits of the gardens, the fruit of the fields and the fruit 
of the trees. 

vines and fields (Anthol, Palat, vi, 102), milk, wine, honey and cakes; and sinners, fish and lobsters as well 
as fishing utensils (41). These offerings corresponded to the god's attributions, which we will examine 
below. 


From the genealogies of Priape mentioned above, it's easy to see with which of his family members Priape 
was born. 


other deities. The god with whom he is most closely associated is Dionysus. Priape is Dionysus' 
companion and, especially in the Orphic theogony, they were often confused. Both are rural deities. 
Both are crowned with ivy or pampers and hold a thyrse, a divinatory and phallic plant, in one hand (42) 
and a drinking vessel in the other. 

Primitively, Priape would have been nothing more than a nickname for Dionysus, so much so that in 
Lampsakos, Dionysus was worshipped under the name of Priape. According to Diodorus Siculus (I, 3), 
the custom was preserved "of paying some honours to Priape in the sacred mysteries of other gods, 
including those of Dionysus". The fact that he was an ithyphallic deity brought him very close to Hermes, 
whose cult, as we shall see below, was in many ways phallic. Priape was considered to be the promoter 
of fertile vegetation and all the animals associated with agricultural life, and as such he was venerated 
as the protector of flocks of sheep and goats, bees, vines, all garden produce and even, an important 
detail to bear in mind, fishing (Pausanias ix, 31, § 2, Virgil, Ecl., vii, 33, Georg., iv, 110): Hermes too was a 
bucolic god and a protective deity of flocks and their shepherds (43), while Dionysus is the one who 
discovered the vine, learned how to cultivate it and invented wine-making. A link has also been 
established between Priape and Hermaphrodite, first by Mnaseas of Patara (2nd century BC), then by 
Diodorus (I, 3): "It is said that the origin of Hermaphrodite, son of Mercury and Venus, is almost entirely 
similar to that of Priape. He was called Hermaphrodite from a name composed of that of his father and 
that of his mother". Finally, and we will come back to this later, Attic legends that Strabo must have 
been familiar with link Priape to sensual and licentious beings such as Konisalos, Orthanes and Tykhon 
(Aristoph., Lys, 982; Comp. Diod, iv, 6). 


Personifying the idea of generative power in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, Priape was 
systematically represented in ithyphallic form, the phallus being regarded as the symbol of generation. 
He was as beautiful in art as he was ugly in the rustic idols bearing his likeness. The first type appears on 
certain Lampsacan coins as well as bronze statuettes and numerous terracottas: "Generally bearded, 
crowned with ivy like Dionysus, he holds a thyrse in one hand and a drinking vessel in the other, with 
which he makes a libation. His costume consists of a long garment, raised in front like an apron, often 
filled with fruit, revealing a phallus (44). A number of figures of Priape have wings and, in some cases, 
the thighs and legs of a lion and, in others, the legs of a cockerel and even the crest of this fowl (45) - 
the lion and the cockerel are solar symbols - possibly in reference to those with which Protogonos is 
equipped in the description of this god in the passage from the Orphic Hymn quoted above. It should be 
noted that, from a certain period onwards, Priape, like Dionysus, was rejuvenated by artists. "His beard 
disappears and his body becomes more graceful. He is always dressed in a long robe, rolled up at the 
front, with fruit and flowers in its folds, revealing his distinctive sign. Alongside these flowers and fruit, 
small Eros appear, sometimes at the god's feet, lifting his robe indiscreetly. Sometimes, too, the 
garment falls to the feet, but the artists are always careful to show the presence of the phallus in the 
folds. In any case, even in the many temples erected to him, he was "[represented] in a state of energy 
and lust, 


so as to imitate the lascivious nature of the goat" (Diodorus, |, 2). In front of temples, near 

In tombs, outside houses, in gymnasiums, palestrae, libraries, porticoes and public places, on coasts and 
in harbours, by roadsides and, more particularly still, at crossroads, Priape was represented by images 
carved more or less roughly from fig, poplar or oak wood. Featuring an enormous erect phallus, they 
had horns, sometimes ears, and always the thighs, legs and feet of a goat (46). The "hermae 

were [...] an imitation of the figures with a disproportionate Phallus, which the women of Egypt carried 
in procession during the festivals of Osiris, and which were kept in the temple of Hierapolis, in Syria" 
(47). These statues of Priape were called hermae because they combined the characteristics of both 
Priape and Hermes in many respects. Remember that some genealogies give Hermes as Priape's father, 
or his grandfather by the half-goat, half-man god known as Pan. All three were depicted with horns and 
a goatee. But there's more: "Hermes of the Pelasges, god of generation and fertility (Herodotus, II, 51), 
was probably the substitute for the Great Goddess" (48) and as such the tutelary deity of the demos. 
The phallus "was intended as a warning to the enemies of democracy" (49). 


In 415 BC, on the eve of an expedition by the Athenian fleet to conquer Sicily, the Athenians were 
dismayed to discover that, according to Thucydides, some of the hermae had been partially mutilated 
and, according to Plutarch (Alcibiades, 18), "all the statues of Mercury" had been mutilated "in the 
face", and they interpreted this attack as a bad omen. The expedition ended in disaster, which was 
directly responsible for the revolution of the Four Hundred and the subsequent establishment of 
oligarchic power in 411. In fact, again according to Thucydides, the Hermocopids, who "(had) taken on 
great importance in public opinion (...) [had] appeared (...) to support a plot to make a revolution and 
overthrow democracy" (50), Democracy and the phallic cult appear intimately linked to each other, 
under the sign of the mother goddess and therefore of matriarchy. Of course, unlike the rabble of 
modern democracies, only the members of the demos enjoyed full political rights, and they 

were a small number, but this number "was large enough to make it impossible to create a fixed 
regime, a regular order; for how can we conceive of a political body that is sovereign of itself, both its 
master and its subject? The demos, although composed of men, was thus essentially female (51). 


Of the three principles - emblem of the demiurge and of light and, on a lower level, deity of fertility and, 
on an even lower level, prudent, beneficent, protective god, dispenser of all good - that Priape 
embodied for the Orphics, Hellenic Greece apparently retained only the last. Priape was seen as the 
protector of shepherds, flocks and livestock in general, the "guardian of gardens and vineyards", the 
guarantor of the fertility of both. In fact, he preserved another, which, although it does not appear in 
the Orphic hymns, seems to have been fully expressed in the mystery cults: obscenity, which, in its ritual 
form, is one of the main characteristics of Dionysism and, when de-ritualised, is transmuted into 
pornography. The rituals 


fertility festivals were accompanied by orgies among the exotic peoples who worshipped the mother 
goddess, and everything seems to indicate that the same was true of the mystery cults, in which Priape, 
if we are to believe the testimony of Diodorus quoted above, was systematically honoured. Now, 
Orphism 

had a considerable influence on the mysteries, so much so that Orpheus is regarded as the 

founder of all mystery cults (52). 


The following myth illustrates the strong venereal content of the figure of Priape: one day, Priape had 
an argument with Silenus' donkey, which Bacchus was riding on his trip to India. Priape claimed to have 
been better endowed by nature than the donkey. The donkey proved him wrong and Priape, furious at 
this humiliation, killed him ("et victum ab eo interfectum") (Hygin, Astronomy, 1). The donkey is 
Priape's antagonist in a myth recounted by both Ovid (Metamorphoses, 14; Fastes, 6) and Lactantius 
(Div. Institut., 1, 21): one day, Priape came across a nymph lying on the grass in a deep sleep. He was 
about to rape her, when a donkey's braying woke the nymph up. 

goddess, who thus escaped the pursuits of the lascivious god. The sacrifice of a donkey is said to have 
been part of her cult from this point onwards. 


Neither in Rome nor in Hellenic Greece, then, was Priape, unlike the ithyphallic divinities of Eastern 
religions, worshipped as "the regenerator of the whole of nature, the saviour of the world, whose 
presence ensured the preservation and propagation of all living beings and plants" (52bis). 


According to Clement of Alexandria, "[i]t was the Coryhantes (priests consecrated to Cybele) who, as 
Heraclitus says, brought the cult of the Phallus and Bacchus to Italy. These Coryhantes, also known as 
Cabires, announced the death of the Cabire gods to the people. They were guilty of two crimes 
fratricide, when they removed the cistus (or sacred basket) in which the Phallus of Bacchus was placed. 
They transported it to Etruria, where they made the most of this beautiful merchandise; and as they 
were driven out of their country, they took up residence among the Etruscans, preached their 
venerable doctrine and recommended that these peoples worship the Phallus and the sacred basket" 
(53). The Etruscans, for whom the cult of Priape seems to have been aimed at deflowering virgins 
before marriage, soon communicated this new institution and some of the ceremonies and religious 
practices associated with it to the Romans. The Romans did, however, modify it, greatly reducing its 
wildness. Irritated that the Sabine women they had abducted remained barren, they had gone to 
invoke Juno in the sacred forest of Mount Esquilino, where they had received the blessing of the 
goddess. 

this oracle: "May the women of Italy be impregnated by a goat (54)". When the Romans refused to 
adopt such a practice, the Etruscan soothsayer who had made the oracle softened it by suggesting that 
barren Roman women should have their backs or stomachs beaten with strips of goatskin; and this is 
precisely what was done at the lupercalia. 


The Romans generally referred to Bacchus as Liber, or Pater liber, just as they often gave Venus the 
name Liberta, a name derived from the licence that reigned at her festivals, the liberalia. "Among the 
Romans, the isolated Phallus was called Mutinus or Tutinus. When it was 

adherent to Hermes or Termes, it was called Priape. In one form or another, this sacred object, or divinity, 
was considered to preside over the fecundity of women, the vigour of husbands and wives, and to be 
capable of diverting the charms harmful to the act of marriage and the pregnancy of wives". 

(55). "It was believed to be strong enough to put entire armies to flight with a sudden, panicked terror; 
it was said, for example, to have driven Annibal's army from the road. It was also said to be particularly 
effective against evil spells and the magical effects of envy and jealousy. This is why the colossal limb of 
Tutunus was placed in the courtyard and even on the hearths of homes" (56) and, on entering her 
husband's house, the young bride had to sit on it. 

which Augustine calls the "inmanissimum et tupissimum fascinum" of Mutunus, according to some to 
ensure its fecundity, according to others because of its apotropaic virtues (57). Of course, there is a 
third possibility, which does not contradict the others. "Even the Vestals were obliged to venerate this 
god, since he was counted among the protectors of Rome; his virile member was attached to the 
chariot of the triumphant; it was needed for the protection of small children, and veiled matrons used 
to offer him sacrifices in his temple in Rome" (58). 


Regarded as an amulet or portable fetish, the phallus was known as a fascinum, and was depicted either 
in the form of sculptures in the round in various materials, or on medals. These fascina could feature a 
single phallus, a double phallus (diphallus) or a triple phallus (triphallus). Priapes varied greatly in form. 
"Some were represented as Termes, with only the human head and the Phallus; others had half the 
human body, without arms, or with arms; usually charged with the attributes of this divinity, attributes 
all relating to the Phallus. 

agriculture. There are a few examples of Priape, represented in the full figure of a man; they are rare. 
Sometimes the simulacrum of this god was depicted holding a sickle or a long scythe (...). To 
characterise the abundance of which he was partly thought to be the author, and to ward off the 
sterility of which he was the preserver, Priape was often depicted wearing a long horn under his right 
arm. 

of abundance, whose wide or verdure offered an assemblage of flowers and fruits, productions and 
attributes of gardens, over which, especially among the Romans, this divinity presided specially. 
Sometimes a long pole was raised from behind and above his head" (59). 


As we have just seen, the idol was sometimes placed not only in the courtyards of houses and on 
fireplaces, but also on the roads as an itinerary marker supposed to protect travellers from accidents. 
Priape was then confused with Mercury and the god Terme; however, his special domain was vines, 
orchards and above all gardens. 


to serve as a scarecrow for the birds, while his right arm threatens the marauders" (60), who 
accompanied by "a sickle to harvest, a club to ward off thieves, or a rod to frighten the birds" (61), who 
equipped with "a stick, to chase away the birds, or (with) a sort of sickle in his hand" (62), who with a 
"stick", "which (he) was given... in his right hand, to chase away thieves, (which) was a wooden scythe" 
(63). In any case, signs warned them that Priape would rape them - "vaginally, anally or orally" - if they 
damaged crops in any way (64). In the arts, it was not uncommon for nothing to grow in these gardens, 
vegetable patches and orchards. Priapism is a pathological condition (65). 


No image was as common in Rome as that of Priape (66). Like Venus and Cupid, it could even be found 
on tombs (67). "His lascivious attire made him one of the favourite characters on the popular stage" 
(68). From the end of the res publica to the beginning of the Empire, his iconography remained linked to 
Dionysus (69). Scythes, sticks, sickles or wands, the representations and priapic objects on display in the 
collections of museums of antiquities after having been "(collected), in the gynecae of Pompeian ladies 
and in houses of ill repute" and which were "once designed to flatter the passions" (70) more than 
suggest that what preoccupied Roman women in this respect was not so much the objects Priape held 
in his hands, or even his hands for that matter, as the part of his anatomy that particularly distinguished 
him. The Belgian scholar Dognée (18..?-19..?) expressed the opinion, shared today by a good number of 
historians and other specialists in antiquity, that "a large number of (these) representations once 
displayed in public and now described as 

licentious, had nothing of this character in antiquity" (7Obis). On the contrary, Dulaure argues more 
boldly that "the more indecent the priapic representations, the more the ancients believed they were 
pleasing the divinity" (71). They were certainly pleasing not only the "Pompeians" but also the 
"Pompeians", if the priapeia are anything to go by. Dating from the 1st century AD and attributed to 
various Latin authors, including Virgil and Ovid, these obscene epigrammatic poems were composed to 
be affixed to statues of the god (72). In them, Priape boasts of the size of his "characteristic feature" and 
of his virility, while threatening sexual reprisals, such as sodomy and irrumation, against those who 
broke into the gardens under his care; violation called for violation like blood for blood, so much so that, 
according to Priapeia, Ixiv and Priapeia, Ixxxviii, Priape's threats were ineffective against homosexuals. 


The festivals celebrated in honour of Priape were also called priapées; comparable to the festivals 

the Egyptian festivals in honour of Osiris (Pamyllies) and the festivals in honour of Dionysus 
(Phallophories) in 

In Greece, they seem to have had women as ministers of the cult of the god. On one of the 

ancient bas-reliefs that describe it, we can see "one of them (watering) the stroke 

of Priape, while others bring offerings of baskets full of fruit and vases full of wine. There are groups of 
dancers and musicians, including one waving the Egyptian sistrum. Here is a bacchante, carrying a child 
on her shoulders. Further on, four priestesses are busy sacrificing a donkey, a victim consecrated to 
Priape" (73). In spite of everything, 


most of his worshippers were not "libertines and prostitutes". During the liberalia, "this 


The simulacrum was religiously carried on a magnificent chariot that arrived in the middle of the public 
square. 


The most venerable mother of the family could be seen placing a wreath of flowers on this figure 
obscene: that the Roman ladies fetched it in procession from her chapel, and carried it to the temple of 
Venus-Erycina, and that they themselves placed this simulacrum of virility in the bosom of Venus; that 
these same ladies, and especially the new wives, came, in order to "see" her, to "see" her. 

deflect the evil spells, step over and sit naked on this colossal figure" (74). 


In the last centuries of Roman civilisation, the gods had become objects of ridicule. They suffered the 
sarcasm of the poets and the contempt of the Christians, who took it upon themselves to discredit them 
on account of the licence and coarseness they displayed in the mythological tales, tales which, it should 
be remembered, had long before been composed by poets. Priape was more prone to this than any 
other (75). Christianity tried to pass off the divinities of paganism as demons, with one exception: Pan. 
Priape was the first target of the false prudery of the fathers of 

the Church, because, although he represented the same principle as Pan, his virility had something of the 
too conspicuous; of the temples of pagan divinities, his were the first to be closed (76). 


But not everyone laughed at Priape. For Justin the Gnostic, to whom the Book of Baruch is attributed, 
“overflowing sexuality (...) (conveys) explicitly cosmic concepts", which can be seen as extensions of the 
Orphic conception of the god.) (conveys) explicitly cosmic concepts", which can be seen as extensions of 
the Orphic conception of the god; the Berber rhetorician and stoic philosopher Cornutus (77) (1st 
century AD) identifies Eros, Atlas, Pan, the Agathos Daim6n and Priape, calling him "the craftsman, the 
saviour" (78) and "even specifies that this hypersexual god may have been a 

an allegorical sign describing the nature of the universe" (79). In an inscription from the colony of 
Apulum in Dacia dating from 235 AD, Priape is referred to as "Pantheos"; in another, from Tivoli and 
dating from the end of the 1st or 2nd century AD, as "creator of the world or... Nature in person and 
Pan" (80). Since Gnosticism has endured, in a thousand forms, right up to the present day, there is a 
priori no reason why the cosmico-sexual conception of Priape should not have survived the centuries 
and not still be assumed in some of its current currents. 


As for the common people, they still recognised Priape's magical protective virtues and therefore 
continued to place statues of him in fields and gardens and to wear phallic figurines and amulets, so 
much so that his cult was maintained in countries where, after Rome had established its institutions 
and the Roman armies had spread the various oriental cults that had previously been practised there, 
Priape's cult continued to grow. 

Christianity flourished in Italy under the Empire and endured there, either in its pagan forms, which 
seem to have retained their orgiastic character, or in forms and denominations that belong to the 
Christian religion. 


A large number of plastic representations and priapic monuments were found in Gaul in particular: "... 
altars (...) were dedicated to him, gardens and fields were entrusted to his care, and the phallus, or male 
organ, was depicted in various forms as a protective power against evil influences. As a result of this 
idea, the well-known model was sculpted on the walls of public monuments, placed in conspicuous 
places inside houses, used as an adornment by women and hung as an amulet around children's necks. 
The most extravagant erotic scenes covered vases of metal, clay and glass, no doubt intended for 
feasting and uses more or less related to the cult of the principle of fertility" (81). 


The phallic cult seems to have been particularly strong in the south of France (when, in 1585, the 
Huguenots took Embrun, in what is now the Hautes-Alpes department, "they found among the relics 
of the main church a three-piece Priape, in the antique style, which had a reddish tip, by dint of its 
shape and its size. 

to be washed with wine. Women make S. Vinegar, to be applied to a fairly common use. 

estrange. When those of Orenge ruined the temple of Saint Eutropy, the same piece was found, but 
larger, enriched with skin and stuffing" (82) (emphasis added) and, in northern Europe, at Upsal, the 
seat of the cult of Freyr and his consort Friga (83), although, in the latter case at least, there is no direct 
influence from the cult of Priape as such. 


Throughout the Germanic area, people believed in the existence of a priapic, hermaphroditic being 
who inhabited the woods and whom they called "Schrat" or "Schratlein"; in England, "scrat" or "old 
scrat"; "skratti" in the Scandinavian area (84); "screti" in the Slavic world. Vocabularies 

In medieval times, the 'scrat' were likened to creatures from Greek and Roman mythology, emanations 
of Priape. They were half-man, half-goat. Like the fauns of antiquity, they inhabited wild forests and 
were unbridled lascivious. They entered houses at night as incubi (85). 


The inhabitants of Slavonia worshipped Priape under the name Pripe-Gala until the 12th century. Hostile 
to their neighbours, who had embraced Christianity, they made frequent incursions into the dioceses of 
Magdeburg and Saxony. Several prelates and princes of Saxony wrote to the prelates of neighbouring 
countries to beg for their help. Every time these fanatics assemble to celebrate their religious 
ceremonies," they wrote, "they announce that their god Pripe-Gala is asking for human heads as 
offerings. According to them, Pripe-Gala is the same as Priape or the impudent Beelphegor. When they 
have cut off the heads of a few Christians before the profane altar of this god, they let out a terrible 
howl and cry out: "Let us rejoice today, Christ is defeated and our invincible Pripe-Gala is his victor (86)". 


The cult of the phallus also persisted in Greece, despite the violent attacks it came under from 
Christianity. "At the same time as a number of Christian writers were declaiming against it, recriminating 
against its indecencies, describing and perhaps even exaggerating its abuses, a sect 

favourable to the Phallus was established in a new form. It was the one that celebrated the so-called 
Orphic festivals, a kind of Dionysian festival regenerated under different names. The deity who was the 
subject of these festivals was called Phaués, a nickname for the sun; he was represented with a very 
distinctive Phallus which, according to some authors, was placed in the opposite direction. The Orphic 
sect was initially distinguished by its austere principles and pure morals, which later degenerated into 
debauchery. To the violent and repeated declamations of the Fathers of the Church against the Phallus, 
the supporters of this cult replied that he 

was an emblem of the sun, of the regenerative action of this star on all nature" (87). "For a long time, the 
women of this nation continued to wear ithyphallic amulets of various shapes around their necks as a 
powerful preservative, just as Indian women wear the taly; they sometimes even placed them lower than 
the breast. Arnobius and his disciple Lactantius, who lived during the reign of Diocletian, i.e. towards the 
beginning of the third century of the Christian era, prove by their declamations that this cult was then in 
full vigour in Greece" (88). 


Founded on the belief in a god who dies and rises again, the Christian religion is by definition a phallic 
cult (89). 


The occult mission of Christianity was to present to the white peoples, in a form that they could accept, 
the various religious doctrines of Eastern origin that had come to merge there, to merge in every sense 
of the word; Christianising a phallic cult did not therefore imply, as is a very widespread thesis about 
historical Christianisation in general, a solution of continuity. 

On the contrary, for Christianity it was a question of "reconditioning" the phallic cult, erasing as far as 
possible the traces of its Eastern origin, so as to make it presentable and worldly. In this sense, and in 
this sense alone, Priape himself was Christianised. 


"He was given the name and costume of a saint", Saint Mandé, Saint Fiacre, Saint Févre, Saint Privat, 
Saint Pit, Saint Brice, or even Saint Foutin, Saint René, S. Guerlichon, Saint Guignolé, etc., depending on 
the region; "but he retained his attributions, his preserving and fecundating virtue, and this protruding 
and monstrous part which is its symbol" (90). 


As in ancient times, Priape was invoked to promote the fertility of women and livestock. With regard to 
livestock, the chronicle of Lanercost "tells us that in 1268 an epizootic ravaged the livestock in the 
Scottish district of Lothian, and that, to combat it, some members of the 


Christian religion - bestiales, habitu claustrales, non animo, - taught the peasants to make fire by 
rubbing wood (which was needfire), and to raise the image of Priape as a means of saving their 
livestock". Then "a secular member of the Cistercian order of Fenton did it in front of the door of the 
hall, then sprinkled the cattle with the testicles of a dog, soaked in holy water" (91). Until the 14th 
century, it was not uncommon for priests to accompany villagers in processions in which a huge 
phallus was carried to protect livestock from disease (92). 


As far as women were concerned, "the saint of new creation" was himself "honourably placed in 
churches and invoked by barren Christian women, who, by making offerings, bought the hope of being 
heard. Christian priests were often seen fulfilling the ministry of the priests of Lampsak before him" 
(93). The honours paid by female devotees to the statue of Saint Guignolé, or Guingalai,s in his chapel 
near Brest, seem to be representative of the attentions paid to the Christianised Priape by the "weaker 
sex" throughout France and Europe: The phallic sign of this saint," notes Dulaure with kindness, 
"consisted of a long wooden peg that crossed his statue from side to side, and protruded forward in a 
very salient manner [...] They devoutly scraped the end of this miraculous peg, and this scraping, mixed 
with water, was a powerful antidote to sterility. When, as a result of this oft-repeated ceremony, the 
peg was worn out, a blow with a mallet, given from behind the saint, would immediately bring it 
forward again. The ankle was always scraped in this way and did not seem to diminish. The blow of the 
mallet worked a miracle" (94). His cult existed until the eighteenth century. In Varailles, in Provence, 
"wax images of the organs of both sexes, dedicated to Saint Foutin, are suspended from the ceiling of 
his chapel, so that when the wind blows them, they will be seen as a symbol of his devotion. 


When they are agitated, they clash and produce an effect that somewhat disturbs the tranquility of 
devout souls". 


(95). Devotees could admire the same decoration in the church of Isernia, near Naples (96), where the 
cult of Priape "had survived (...) with integrity, it took place in the church of Saint Cosimo and Saint 
Damian. On the feast day of these saints, 27 September, a great fair was held; their relics were solemnly 
exhibited, including the priape of Saint Cosimo. Then, innumerable crowds brought wax ex-votos 
representing the organs of generation. At the high altar, a canon anointed the sick with the oil of Saint 
Cosimo. Those with a diseased limb would 

At the end of the ceremony, the canons divided up the booty (money, gifts, candles, etc.) which was 
always considerable, given the enormous number of people who came to this feast. Thus, during the 
feast of 1780, no less than 1400 bottles of Saint Come oil were consumed at the Great Altar for the 
anointings and for the distributions. The women in particular were fervent and generous; they brought 
enormous priapes and often prayed aloud: Santo Cosimo benedetto, cosl lo voglio. - Santo Cosimo, a te 
mi raccomando" (97). The sale of these wax phalluses would have been 

banned in 1780, but ten years later it was still possible to obtain them (98). In Saint-Seine-l' Abbaye, a 
town in what is now the Céte d'Or, "(a)vant 1495, newlyweds (...) were obliged to come and lay a wax 
grant chandoille in the shape of a stirrup on the altar of Noire-Dame, in the monastery church, on the 
evening of their wedding day - which was nothing less than a transformation of the figure of the phallus 
that, in similar circumstances, their ancestors in the days of paganism used to attach to the altar of Noire- 
Dame. 


parvis du temple de la nymphe de la Seine, que les habitants l'appelaient en 1495 " une desrision 
induclive a pechié, laquelle devait plut6t poursuivuye par des religieux, enquérant ce qui estoit de 
Dieu, que de quereller de foles superstitions que vrais religieux devrait abhorrer " (99). 


Until the fourteenth century, particularly in Brittany, pudenda were commonly placed on church walls 
and/or above church portals to protect them from the evil eye. We were still at a time when William VII 
(1039 -1058) could establish a place of prostitution and put an abbess in charge without causing a 
scandal (100). 


The practices that women indulged in to make the saint favourable to them were so indecent that Henri 
Etienne, a nineteenth-century literary scholar with little suspicion of prudery, dared not describe them. " 
| would be ashamed to write it," he said, "and readers would be ashamed to read it" (101). Listening only 
to his duty as an historian, Dullaure dares to say that women "sought a remedy for sterility by kissing the 
tip of the saint's phallus or by sitting on it. This latter custom was too bold a continuation of the 
indecencies of paganism to last long or to be practised openly; but it seems to have been simulated in a 
modest manner by lying on the body of the saint, or by sitting on an emblematic stone without the 
monstrous member" (102). Roman women, like Indian women, 

"to obtain desired fertility and ward off evil spells, they paid homage to the Phallus of the 

The women of Israel "made Phalluses in order to abuse them"; Christian women imitated them: "up to 

a certain point", our historian slips in, with a sense of nuance that might have displeased those 
concerned (103). 


Finally, countless festivals were held, including that of the donkey, an animal dedicated to Priape, 
during which the people competed in obscenity with the women who, several centuries earlier in 
Rome, had taken part in the festivals in honour of Bacchus, against which Augustine fulminated 
(cantatur tres quadragesimas poeniteas) (104). We know from cartularies that these obscene rites were 
also practised in secret societies, some of which followed the cult of Priape "and in France and Belgium 
had pewter badges depicting a single sex or both of them together, which were worn on the cloak to 
protect against the evil eye during pregnancy or which children wore against all evil spells" (105). 


Only those forms of priapic worship that the Church had failed to eradicate were banned. 

prohibitions, which either had no effect, or gave rise to adaptations, even 

"The church (disapproved) of large attributes and (tolerated) small ones. "The church (disapproved) of 
large attributes and (tolerated) small ones" (106), except, whatever its size, the fascinum, of which we 
said earlier that, in Rome, women and men were not allowed to wear them. 


Children in particular wore them around their necks or on their shoulders as amulets to ward off the 
evil eye and other bad influences. Taking up this custom, the Franks, for whom it was called fesne by 
contraction, prayed to it, chanted incantations and wrote magical verses to obtain help. The Council of 
Chalons, in the 9th century, prohibited it. The same ban was renewed periodically until the beginning of 
the 15th century, but to no avail. Substitute practices were found, such as women adorning their 
headdresses with phallic shapes. Montaigne, "after having spoken of the customs established among 
different nations, and which relate to the cult of Priape, and of the different ways of honouring the 
Phallus, adds that married women in a country close to the one he inhabited, still wear this simulacrum 
on their foreheads; and when they have become widows, they reverse it behind their heads: 'The 
married women hereafter,’ he says, ‘forge, from their headdress, a phallic shape. 

figure on their foreheads, to glory in the enjoyment they have of it; and when they become widows, 
they lay it back and bury it under their headdress". (107). The wearing of priapic figures, according to 
Payne-Knight, "had not yet been entirely abandoned" at the end of the nineteenth century (108). As 
for barren women, "instead of scraping off the phallic limb of a statue, or contemplating it with 
devotion (they) were reduced, some to. others, as at Rocamadour in the Rouergue, to come and kiss the 
lock of the church, or an iron bar called Rolland's Bracquemart; others, to lie for a time on the tomb of 
some saint renowned for his fertile virtue: This is the practice in the town of Sarragosse in Spain, in the 
convent of Saint-Antoine-de-Paule, and in the chapel dedicated to him" (109). In the same vein, in 1837, 
the archaeologist Schayes reported the existence of a chapel called Saint-Pierre a broquettes, in 
Walloon Brabant, "where barren women went to scrape a Sainte-Broquette to swallow the dust ina 
glass of water. It was enough, of course, to point out and comment on this custom - which until then 
had been as harmless as the Hindu worship of the lingam - for the ecclesiastical authorities to wisely 
remove the scandal. 

However, the chapel remained a place of pilgrimage for women who wanted to have children, and | 
noticed that a few years ago they still came to throw wooden skewers through the grating that 
protected the statue of the saint, naive relics of the old phallic ex-voto" (110). If the Church had not 
prohibited this practice, it would have been lost of its own accord (111), like any other practice. 
testifying to the outcropping of elementary violence. 


At the end of the 19th century, the "process of civilisation" - the contractualisation and pacification of 
social relations - which, as Max Weber has shown, the Church had set in motion centuries earlier, 

leaving its completion to the State from the 16th/17th century onwards, was coming to an end. With 

the increasing division of labour, the development of trade, the growing interweaving not only of 
economies but also of political, social, cultural and economic factors, and of public institutions and 
private players, and the ever-expanding networking of people as a result of demographic growth and 
urbanisation, all the conditions were ripe for individuals to learn to "restrain and control their impulses 

in their relations with other individuals in order to hold their own". 

rationally account for chains linking his actions to those of other individuals on an ever-expanding scale in 
time and space" (111bis). With the de facto replacement of 


From the norm to the law, external constraint gave way to self-constraint and, little by little, 
individuals would no longer need external agents to bring them into line with the norm; they would 
standardise themselves, mechanically. 


In one of its forms, however, the cult of Priape is inescapable. It dates back to at least the Upper 
Palaeolithic (112) and has taken on a new dimension since the end of the 19th century, 

Electricity was introduced into the home and the object on which it rests, previously often made by 
women themselves from wood, stone, ceramics or leather (113), was mass-produced, first in rubber, 
then in silicone. Patented in 1902 by the American company Hamilton Beach, the first electric vibrator 
very quickly became, just after the sewing machine and long before the iron, the fifth household 
appliance to run on electricity (114). 


According to mythology, this cult of the "simulacrum of masculinity" (115) was invented by Priape's 
father in honour of a shepherd called Prosymnos: "Dionysus, wishing to cross Hades, did not know the 
way. Prosymnos promised to teach him, but not without a reward; a reward that was not honest, but 
for Dionysus it was; it was a favour of love that this reward was asked of him. The god was willing to 
consent, promised to do so if he completed his journey, and confirmed his promise with an oath. Once 
he had completed his journey, he left and returned, but he could no longer find Prosymnos; he was 
dead. Then Dionysus, to satisfy the spirits of his lover, sprang to the tomb and fulfilled the passive role 
(maoxnttd). It is with a branch of a nearby fig tree, which he cuts and shapes into a virile member, that, 
sitting on it, he fulfils the promise made to the dead man; and it is in memory of this adventure that 
phalluses are mystically erected, through the cities, in front of Dionysus." 

(116). The invention of olisbos is thus expressly linked to homosexuality. It should be noted that, in this 
necrophilic homosexual liaison, Dionysus plays the "passive" role, that of the woman. Lysistrata, 109 
("since we were betrayed by the Mimesians, | have not only seen an eight-fingered olisbos that could 
have relieved us with its leather") attests that the use of olisbos was far from commonplace. 

to be reserved for men. There is even reason to believe that, in Greece, in both classical and archaic 
times, "olisbos was used, not simply in the context of homosexual relations between women, but 
only in this context" (117). 


The fact that Dionysus was presented as the inventor is certainly not unrelated to the close and direct 
links between this divinity and Cybele, as well as with Artemis of Ephesus, who was herself "associated" 
with Cybele. 


with the strange Oriental idea of the confusion of the sexes"(118). The use of this "simulacrum of 
masculinity 


"It's part of the confusion between the sexes, because it allows women to play at being men. 


"The use of the artificial male member" was, it seems, "common in monasteries. This custom, which 
seems to owe its origin to some religious practice, already existed at a very early period, for it is alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures, and" (119), proof that the involuntary humour of the writers of the Holy 
Scriptures is greatly underestimated, "it is considered there as a remnant of pagan worship". 

(120). The fact remains that, in the eighth century, holy men finally took matters into their own hands, 
with the firm intention of purifying the Christian institution of this intolerable "residue of paganism". 
The result was a large number of penitential tariffs. A penitential of the time reads as follows: "A 

a woman who, of her own accord or with the help of another woman, fornicates with an instrument 
will do penance for three years, one of which will be bread and water. If this kind of 

If fornication takes place with a nun, the following article states, the penance will be seven years, two of 
which will be spent on bread and water". A handwritten penitential stipulates that, if a nun fornicates 
with another nun by means of this instrument, the offenders must be condemned to seven years of 
penance. A collection of canonical ordinances and regulations on penances from the 12th century, we 
learns Dulaure (121), still attests to the existence of these practices. Religious acts were mixed up 

with debauchery, and religious motives and lust went hand in hand. 


Typical of this "confusion" is the following episode: on 29 March and 5 April 1282, a Cistercian priest 

of the parish of Inverkeithing, in the county of Fife, Scotland, "[celebrated] the rites of Priape in 
gathering the young girls of the town, and, without regard to sex or age, making them dance around the 
statue of the god, and, carrying through the dance a wooden image of the male organ of generation, he 
sang and danced himself, accompanying the song with gestures and attitudes similar to the occasion and 
provoking licentious acts with words no less licentious. The most 

The timid assistants, scandalised by such behaviour, reproached him with contempt, which only served 
to make him imagine even grosser obscenities. Summoned before his 

archbishop, he excused himself on the grounds that it was the usual custom of the country, and he was 
allowed to retain his 

benefit" (122). He could just as easily have been burnt in a public square for witchcraft, such was his 

The gathering would have been akin to the start of a Sabbath, had the archbishopric considered that the 
vows it was making to Priape, whom the Church had transformed into a demon whenever it failed to 
Christianise the rituals the elders had established in his honour, were in fact being made to Satan. She 
did nothing about it. 


The Sabbath, contrary to Knight's inconsistent assertion, is not "the last form of priapism in Western 
Europe" (123), but it does seem to have been (to be?) its most extreme form. 


The first major wave of witchcraft trials, which began around 1430, was accompanied by a 
The Church's stiffening stance on the representation of the body and sexuality. The theologian, 
preacher, politician and academic Gerson (1363-1429), the first, in his Tractatus pro 


devotis simplicibus, worries about the effects of representing "the body of the crucified one and that of 
the holy virgins" in their total nudity: "It may happen that when a man applies himself too much to the 
thought of images and circumstances of corporeal things, he goes by an effect of fluidity and of 

the inconstancy of his imagination, and by the cooperation of the devil, pious and devout thoughts, to 
shameful and impious thoughts..." (124). Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, the archbishop of 
Florence issued the same condemnation: "Painters fall into error when they make images that provoke 
desire, not because of their beauty but because of their arrangement (dispositio), such as naked women 
and other [images] of the same kind" (125). In the following century, 

Erasmus was indignant about the indecency of contemporary paintings and fulminated against their 
authors: "The swine, who are called painters and sculptors, are not ashamed to represent images that 
show naked what nature itself wants to be kept hidden, and which is likely to excite in the most 

mortified desires that are treacherous to chastity. They spare neither our saints, our virgins, nor the 
august 

Mother of God, nor even the Infant Jesus (126)". In 1563, the last session of the Council of Trent declared: 
"All indecency is to be avoided, so that images are neither painted nor decorated with provocative beauty 
(127). Among other influential figures of the second half of the seventeenth century, the art theorist 
Giovanni Andrea Gilio da Fabriano (?-1584) ( Due Dialoghi, 1564), Cardinal Gabriele Paleotti (1522 -1597) 
(Discourse on Sacred and Profane Images, 1582) and, to a lesser extent, the theologian, hagiographer and 
historian Johannes Molanus (De picturis et imaginibus sacris, 1570), supported the Tridentine precepts on 
the subject, which were now normative. 


In defence of these censors, it could be argued that "[t]he power of representation, of illusion, 

The emotional power of the new painting techniques was incomparable to that of the old ones. 

old icons, and one could wonder, because of the strength and presence of the new images, whether 
the homage paid by the faithful did not stop there, instead of being transferred to the prototype". 
(128). The fact remains that many of these works were commissioned by men of the Church. 


In any case, by denouncing as immoral what until then had shocked no one, the Church paved the way, 
already marked out by the Fathers of the Church, for the "autonomisation" and marginalisation of 
everything sexual: "images of sex, which previously formed part of a whole with common virtues (of 
protection, fertility...) now develop independently, according to a logic of their own" (129). The result 
was an unprecedented growth in pornography (130). 

Under the impetus of the painter Giulio Romano (c. 1492-1546) and his Modi ("The Sixteen Pleasures") 
(1524) and the writer and playwright Pietro Aretino (1492-1556) and his Ragionamenti (1534-1536), 
both accompanied by licentious engravings, pornographic works began to proliferate in Italian cities and 
particularly in Venice in the 1530s (131) and, because of the damage caused 

Thanks to the development of printing and advances in literacy, they were able to reach an increasingly 
wide audience, no longer made up exclusively of aristocrats. 


Let's take a look at L'Aretin, in an attempt to resolve the contradiction that seems to exist between the 
fact that, at the end of the twentieth century, he was described as "the embodiment of the dissolution 
of Italian culture" (132), while in his own time he was reputed to be "the scourge of princes", "the truth- 
teller" and "the scourge of other people's vices" (133). As a pornographer, he regularly confessed (134), 
which is far from being contradictory. 


L'Arétin and his colleagues "(proclaimed) that their works told the truth about ‘the thing’ in all its 
nakedness, stripping it of all the metaphorical expressions and allegories that characterised 
contemporary knowledge culture (...) (They) claimed to reveal everything and, in so doing, they were an 
integral part of the important current of opposition to classicism that existed in sixteenth-century 
thought". 

(135). While they were happy to declare to their readers that they despised the classics and to associate 
novelty with an attack on established institutions and beliefs, they were nonetheless indebted to the 
licentious works of the past, particularly the priapeia. 


A corpus of twenty-four priapeia, the obscene epigrammatic poems we mentioned earlier, had been 
discovered around the twelfth century or, at the latest, in the fourteenth century by Boccaccio. They 
had spread to humanist circles in the Quattrocento, where they had been imitated and even more 
varied, the most popular being Panormita's Hermaphroditus (1394-1471) and Pietro Bembo's Priapus 
(1470-1547), a poem of around a hundred lines written at the end of the fifteenth century and first 
published in Venice in 1552. The first publication of the priapeia dates back to the editions of the 
complete works of Virgil in 1469 and 1471, published in Rome by Giannandrea de Bussi (136); they 
contained eighty of these poems, accompanied by engravings, and had many commentators and 
imitators (the secretary of Leo X himself declared his intention to publish a "priapeia" in 1471). 
collection of priapeia) (137). There were few artists of the period who did not draw on the myths 
relating to Priape. Pacifico Massimo ((14..?.-15..?) invokes "holy Priape" in his Hecatelegium (1489), an 
elegy to his penis. Giulio Romano (1492 or 1499-1546) depicted Priape on the walls of the Palazzo del Te 
in Mantua, while Marcantonio Raimondi (1480-1534) included, in The Bacchanal with the Offering 
(138), a satyr trying to mate with a priapic herm. Jacopo Barbari's Sacrifice to Priape (1450-1516) 
"shows a young woman presenting her newborn child to the god, while an older woman burns plants on 
an altar next to a horn of plenty" (139). In another work by Barbari, "a priestess pours a liquid of wine or 
milk over the god's phallus, with the woman with the newborn child on the left of the composition. The 
offerings made to Priape in this way relate to the theme of fecundity, which is placed under his 
protection - the fecundity of 

women exalted by his ithyphallic character and the fertility of the gardens of which he is the guardian". 
(140). In the iconography of the "Renaissance", however, the god's apotropaic and prophylactic 
functions took second place to his erotic charge. The way Priape was viewed had changed: "He is no 
longer asked to protect flocks from disease", but to provide "a thrill" (141). 


In its artistic form, however, the cult of Priape and, more generally, that of the phallus during the 
Renaissance was not limited to the search for the "great thrill". From the time when obscene works began 
to be distributed on a large scale, their publishers, peddlers and buyers were more or less harshly 
repressed - the Hermaphroditus, dedicated to Como de' Medici, was burned in 

In Bologna, Ferrara and Mantua, after it had been attacked by the preacher Bernard of Siena and 
condemned by Eugene IV (142) - but, whatever the degree, this "repression (had) effects on pornography, 
which it helped to construct as a genre. By penalising and criminalising it, it enclosed this type of 
literature - which had become 'second-rate' - in a kind of cultural ghetto and reserved it for a male, 
literate elite; it (made) its production, marketing and consumption so many challenges to the political and 
religious authorities; it (induced) elements of formal structure as well as particular behaviours" (143). Ina 
backlash, obscene literature, attacked by the authorities, became a vehicle for, and in some cases a 
pretext for, criticism of the established order, with "free thought" expressed without restraint under the 
veil of the free representation of obscenity. 


The Council of Trent deemed "obscene" any work that was neither produced nor appreciated by 
humanists (144), whether political, scientific or erotic, and in fact certain political works and scientific 
writings were placed on the index in the same way as licentious publications. All three were 
characterised by voyeurism; seeing, without being seen, is one of those particular forms of behaviour 
that became widespread during the Renaissance (145). In the first part of the Ragionamenti, which 
contains two parts, each comprising three days of conversation, the heroine, Nanna, recounts her early 
years spent in a panoptic convent, where, still "innocent", she was introduced to sexual pleasures by 
observing the various erotic images painted on the walls, witnessing obscene scenes through holes 
concealed in the partitions and reading lavishly illustrated erotic works. Disappointed by marriage, and 
more precisely by the marital bed, she decided to take up the profession of prostitute and, from being a 
consumer of erotic articles, became a creator and manipulator. Significantly at the dawn of 
parliamentarianism, Nanna boasts to her interlocutors that she is capable of arousing her customers 
with her words alone, interlocutors who have no trouble believing her, since they themselves are 
intoxicated by her words. Nanna's clientele appears to be composed exclusively of aristocrats. 


The literary academies that proliferated in seventeenth-century Italy, most of whose members were 
aristocrats, contributed to the growth of obscene literature. The most illustrious of these, the Academia 
degli Intronati, founded in the 1720s in Siena, published works including La Cazzaria (v. 

1531) by the humanist writer and poet Antonio Vignali (c. 1500-1559) (146). La Cazzaria consists of a 
series of conversations between Arsiccio and a young academician about politics, sex and philosophy. 
The young man's nickname is Sodo. Any doubts that might remain in 


The reader's doubts about the nature of the relationship Arsaccio intends to form with Sodo are 
dispelled when Sodo presents Arsaccio with "sexual knowledge as the foundation of natural philosophy" 
(147). 


Here, "the body is a moral map of the political and sexual divisions of the time" (148). Once Sodo has 
been put completely at ease, Arsaccio begins to tell him the story of a tyrannical government which, 
before it was overthrown, was led by a "Big Dick" ("il cazzone") and was made up of four rival parties: 
"the patrician Cocks and Cons ("fiche"), the aristocratic Balls ("coglioni") and the plebeian Asses 
("asini"). After the Little Cocks and the Ugly Cons, with the help of the Asses, overthrew the Big Cocks 
and the Pretty Cons who were defending his interests, they debate the best form of government. The 
Conservative Cocks fear that the participation of the Cons and the Cocks in the government will cause 
them to lose their rank. Because they have betrayed the other factions, the Balls see themselves as 
subordinate to the Cocks and Cons, and that is why, concludes Arsaccio, picking up on a theme of 
sonnets, ‘the Balls never penetrate the Ass'" (149). This is a transposition of the events that led to the 
overthrow of the Petruci family's government by the coalition of Noveschi, Libertini, Riformatori and 
Gentilhuomini in September 1524 and, after the Libertini had taken power, to Vignali's exile. The 
debate over the best form of representative government became moot when, thirty years later, the 
army of Como de' Medici, with the support of Spanish troops, won the surrender of Siena. 
Nevertheless, politics continued to be viewed through the prism of sex in certain humanist circles and, 
in the 17th century, pornographic-political works abounded. "Patrician politics (y) is linked to patrician 
sexual practices and sodomy (y) is presented as the logical expression of nobility and education (150) - 
"Pedagogus ergo sodomiticus" ("teacher, therefore sodomite"), had warned Boccaccio. Sexual 
attractions were linked to the various regimes 

political: heterosexuality was seen as monarchical, "in the sense that women used their sexual power 
to immediately exercise despotic and absolute power, if possible tyrannical" over men, homosexuality 
was seen as a form of republicanism 

(151). Relevant questions arose more or less implicitly: "What if the world was ruled by cocks? And 
what if whores were "the women above them"?" (152) One should not conclude from this that 
Italian pornographers had revolutionary aims, as many 

Some of them, including the Arétin, had excellent relations with the aristocrats whom they dragged 
through the mud on paper, when they were not their protégés (153). 


Of I'Arétin's work, which also and even mainly comprised religious works and plays, apart from one of 
the latter, only his Ragionamenti made it to France, at a time when anthologies of obscene and saucy 
poems were proliferating. Printed at least four times between 1584 and 1649 (154), they may well have 
had some influence on the first French erotic novels, L'Ecole des filles (1655), L'Académie des dames 
(1680), Vénus dans le cloitre, ou la Religieuse en chemise (1683). L'Arétin's reputation remained intact in 
the eighteenth century, during which time he became one of the most famous writers in France. 


from which several pseudo-aristine texts were published, including La Putana errante. La Putain errante, 
ou Dialogue de Magdelon et de Julie (1776). As soon as the Ragionamenti were published in France, 
some people believed they depicted sexual positions, which became known as the "Arétin figures". 

". Brant6me, among others, mentions it several times in his Vies des dames galantes (1740). 

Others falsely attributed collections of this kind to I'Arétin (155). In 1763, the defrocked monk Henri- 
Joseph du Laurens could not have been unaware of this tradition when he wrote L'Arretin, ou la 
débauche de I'esprit en fait de bon sens, a collection of parodic tales and essays on the education of 
children, 

agriculture, the celibacy of priests, slavery, etc., which closes with a "Histoire merveilleuse et édifiante 
du godemiché (Trouvée dans un ancien manuscrit de la bibliotheque de la Sacrée Congrégation des 
Rits)", a dildo presented as "Italian by birth, (born) of Catholic parents, in the first year of the creation of 
monastic vows" (156). In the preface to the collection, du Laurens justifies his title "because this author 
(I'Arétin) did no favours for anyone in his century; wiser than him, | respect men and attack their errors 
and prejudices" (157). In L'arrétin, anti-clericalism was adorned for the first time with humanism, 
egalitarianism and reformism (158). The book was one of the great bestsellers of its time (159). 


And so, as in Italy, literature inspired by the Christian faith moved away from its pure and simple 
obscenity to serve as a basis for political criticism, but it went even further by adding philosophical and 
social reflections. 


Priape, soutiens mon haleine...", the epigraph to Les Aphrodites, ou Fragments thali-priapiques pour 
servir a l'histoire du plaisir (1793) by André-Robert Andréa de Nerciat (1739-1800) is borrowed from 
Alexis Piron, who became famous in 1710 in his native town (Dijon) in spite of himself for having 

written that year "...Priape, soutiens mon haleine...". 

Piron wrote "L'Ode a Priape" (Ode to Priape) in response to a challenge from one of his friends, Jehannin 
de Chamblanc, Councillor at the Burgundy Parliament, to write a play about the Greek god. Piron 
accepted the challenge on the sole condition that Jehannin, once he had read the manuscript, which 
was not only pornographic but also blasphemous, would destroy it without reading it to anyone. He 
almost never recovered. The first thing Jehannin did was to pass it on to some of his advisers, who made 
copies, one of which fell into the hands of the president of parliament. Piron was summoned to the 
public prosecutor's office. Leaving his office red-faced, he immediately ran to Jehannin to ask for his 
protection. Jehannin intervened on his behalf with the public prosecutor, who agreed to let him off the 
hook on condition that Piron disavowed his work. Piton disowned him and everything went back to 
normal for him. 

The affair caught up with him again in 1753, when, having meanwhile gained notoriety in Versailles by 
virtue of writings of a different kind, he put himself forward as a candidate to succeed his patron, the 
churchman and theologian Languet de Gergy (1677-1753), in the Académie francaise. "On the day fixed 
for 


the election and when they were about to vote, Fontenelle, who was very deaf, asked what he was voting 
on. 


was about. An academician sitting next to him wrote these words on a sheet of paper: "There is talk of 
naming Piron; but it is objected that he is reputed to be the author of the Ode a Priape." Fontenelle 
replied: "If he did write the Ode a Priape, he should be scolded and received; but if he did not write it, 


he should not be considered as the author of the Ode a Priape. 


should not be named". The vast majority of the Académie chose Piron to be proposed to the king as 
Languet de Gergy's successor. But the Abbé d'Olivet was less easy to work with than his colleague 
Fontenelle. He sent the text of the Ode a Priape to Boyer, former bishop of Mirepoix and a member of 
the Académie Francaise like himself. - Boyer immediately went to Versailles. A former tutor to the 
Dauphin, first chaplain to the Queen, and in charge of the list of benefits, he could easily 

to the king. Introduced to Louis XV, he told him that the Academy had just made a choice 

deplorable by appointing Piron. - But," said the king, "he is an excellent poet, a man of many talents. 

of wit and great talent. - No doubt," continued Boyer, "but perhaps your majesty does not know that he 
is the author of an infamous ode. - Which one? - Sire, the Ode to Priape. - Here we add that Louis XV 
pretended to be unaware of the existence of this famous ode, and took the malicious pleasure of 

forcing the former bishop of Mirepoix to read aloud to him some of the stanzas of this masterpiece 
obscenity. - When, a little later, Montesquieu, then director of the Académie Francaise, came to 
Versailles to propose Piron to the king as successor to Languet de Gergy, Louis XV declared that he did 
not agree to this appointment. - This satisfaction granted to the devout party, Louis XV, some time later, 
at the request of Montesquieu and Madame de Pompadour, compensated Piron for his exclusion from 
the Académie with the gift of a pension of a thousand livres, representing 

the annual emolument that his admission would have earned him. Montesquieu, who henceforth only 
called the author of Métromanie "my dear colleague", had the satisfaction of announcing this good news 
to him, and the Académie Frangaise sent four of its members to Piron's house to congratulate him on this 
favour" (160). Hence the expression, not yet established, "victory a la Piron". 


The fact remains that, a century earlier, Piron would probably have had no trouble obtaining the King's 
assent. In his Priapées (161), the poet and member of the Académie francaise Maynard (1582-1646) 
was able to write the following verses without any damage to his career.), (softened) the rough edges of 
angular characters (...), (avoided) hurtful shocks, (revived) the courage of timid people, (muted) the 
grand airs of important people", etc. (162) 

:"... Tr€ve de cet amour honnéte / Dont Platon traite en ses discours / Pour moy, de qui le V... lubrique 
/ \s always straight as a baston / And red as a rubric, / | f... and Socrates and Plato (163). 


Under the reign of Louis XV, it was no longer possible to publish with impunity what was still being 
written, in spite of the 


"New statutes and regulations for the printing industry" (1649) and the introduction of the " 

tacit permission" (1709), under Louis XIV. The first "martyr" of obscenity was Claude le Petit, sentenced 
to the stake in 1662 at the age of twenty-three and burnt in the Place de Gréve along with his collection 
of poems, "Le Bordel des Muses" (164). This punishment," wrote the civil lieutenant Daubray to the 
chancellor Séguier, "will contain the unbridled licence of the godless and the temerity of the printers" 
(165). 

It certainly contained them. In 1749, however, an investigation at Versailles revealed that 


practically everyone in the chateau, from the greatest courtiers to the humblest servants, owned 

erotica (166); sold at the Palais-Royal, at the entrance to the Tuileries and at the Opéra, they were also 
sold at Versailles, even in the chateau and in the park (167). From this time until the eve of the 
Revolution, the number of decrees banning the printing and distribution of "erotic" works increased 
with increasing frequency, and the number of people arrested for printing, selling or distributing 

"erotic" works increased. 

the possession of such works (168) as well. Among the first publishers of licentious works to have been 
emblazoned are those of the fully illustrated "Almanach de Priape" of 1741 (169), twenty-five years after 
Voltaire's first visit there. 


Although Voltaire had been imprisoned for offending the regent, his writings were censored, in 
essence, for the same reasons that had led to the imprisonment of these two publishers. Moreover, 
from the 1770s onwards, book publishers used the term "philosophical books" to designate all banned 
books (170), whether for political or moral reasons and 

It did not matter whether they were philosophical works, libertine novels or pornographic writings, 
which, incidentally, were similar in many respects, particularly in terms of their objectives. Like 
philosophy, pornography conveyed anti-Christian and therefore anti-monarchical views. Many printers of 
"erotic" works were republican militants and, at the beginning of their careers, a number of 
representatives of the "Enlightenment", such as Mirabeau (171) and Diderot (172), had produced 
obscene writings, which sold much better than philosophical works. Both genres helped to undermine the 
foundations of the monarchy and the state. 

the aristocracy; pornographically, by "(insisting) all on the degeneration of the aristocracy, incapable of 
reproducing itself and corrupting the people" (173); philosophically, by denouncing the lack of 

individual liberties, the lack of religious tolerance, by calling for the 

freedom of expression, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, by denouncing slavery and 

privilege, etc. The libertine novel, which made the fortune of its publishers, is akin to the pornographic 
novel in its incitement to transgression, both sexual and more generally social, and to the philosophy of 
the "Enlightenment" in its emphasis on atomistic individualism; both in its use of "mockery, derision, 
critical and historical Reason (...), irreligion, (of) hedonistic materialism" (174). 


Many libertine novels have Lampsaque as the place of printing and phallus garlands on their 
frontispieces (175). One of the main characters in the second part of Rétif de la Bretonne's Palais-Royal 
is called M. Priape. Priape, "a handsome man, very rich, who had singular tastes and even more 
singular fantasies" (176). In 1730, a young girl from the Toulon bourgeoisie, Marie-Catherine Cadiére, a 
penitent of Father Girard, rector of the Jesuits in Toulon and 31 years her senior, accused him of raping 
her on several occasions; the trial was held at the Aix-en-Provence Parliament in 1731. The whole of 
Europe became fascinated by this affair of manners and, at the end of the decade, a novel was based on 
it, perhaps by Boyer d'Argens: Thérése philosophe, ou mémoires pour servir a l'histoire du Pére Dirrag et 
de Mademoiselle Eradice (1738), one of the best-selling books of the eighteenth century (177). 


The frontispiece to the second part, entitled "Le magnificat de Priape" (Priape's Magnificat), depicts a 
standing woman grasping the virile member of a standing man. On several occasions, the heroine 
confides to her lover, a priest thirty-five years her senior, that her "perspectives" are "the Fétes de 
Priape, the Amours de Mars et de Vénus", paintings in which, "her imagination aroused by the attitudes 
depicted", after "getting rid of the sheets and blankets", she "set herself to imitating all the postures 
(she saw there)". In addition to placing Thérése in the tradition of the anticlerical novel, this novel 
"(puts) eroticism at the service of enlightenment", by suggesting a necessary link between "free love" 
and "free thought" (178). "In the novel, the man of the cloth 

preaches a radical Cartesianism. He expounded the dichotomy between spirit and matter by ordering 
his pupil, Mlle Eradice, to detach her soul from her body by means of spiritual exercises such as lifting 
her skirts while he flogged her bottom and she concentrated on the Holy Spirit. If she concentrated hard 
enough, he assured her, she would feel no pain, but her soul would leave her body and rise to heaven, 
carried by spiritual ecstasy. 


"After a good whipping, Eradice is ready for the ultimate exercise: intercourse. The Jesuit explains that, 
thanks to a relic - a hardened fragment of St Francis' cord - she will undergo a pure form of spiritual 
penetration. While she was praying, almost on her stomach, he straddled her from behind. The scene is 
described by Thérése, the novel's heroine and narrator, who witnesses it from a hiding place: 


"" Ah, Father," cried Eradice, "what a pleasure this gives me! Yes, | am enjoying heavenly happiness; | 
feel that my spirit is completely detached from matter: drive out, Father, drive out all that remains 
impure in me. | see... the... an... ges; push on... push on... Ah!... ah!... good... Saint Francis 

don't leave me; | can feel the horn... the horn... the cord... | can't take it any more... I'm dying!..." 


"This episode taught Thérése more than one lesson about the dangers of the clergy. It was the first stage 
of her education. Having learnt to reject the authority of the Church, she followed the pleasure principle 
which led her to 

through physics, metaphysics and ethics, to a happy ending in the bed of a count 

philosopher (...) sex and philosophy go hand in hand throughout the novel. The characters masturbate 
and copulate, then discuss ontology and morality, all the while regaining their strength before the next 
round. This narrative strategy worked perfectly in 1748, because it showed that carnal knowledge 
paved the way for the Enlightenment, the radical Enlightenment of La Mettrie, Helvétius, Diderot and 
d'Holbach" (179). At the end of the novel, Thérése becomes their equal. "She learns that everything can 
be reduced to matter in motion, that all knowledge derives from the senses, and that all behaviour 
should be governed by a hedonistic calculation: maximise pleasure and minimise pain. But she is a 
philosopher. The greatest pain she can imagine is that of 

This was all the more difficult as her mother and mentor, Madame C***, nearly died in childbirth. 
Although fond of sex and eager to make love to a count who is courting her, she decides to 


the game isn't worth the candle (...) masturbation first, and then contraception through 
coitus interruptus. 


"Because Thérése is a poor commoner and her lover is a count, she cannot hope to marry him. But she 
finds a good compromise: a generous annual pension of 2000 pounds and the management of her 
castle. In love, she sets the pace. Instead of accepting her fate, Thérése rejects the role of wife and 
mother and seeks happiness on her own terms, as a materialistic, atheistic and liberated woman" (180). 
Insofar as "(the) pleasures (in it) are considered from the sole point of view of feminine desire and 
removed from any maternal or strictly conjugal purpose", Thérése philosophe can be considered "the 
first feminist novel" (181) in French literature. 


There's more: in The Will to Know, Foucault proposes to "follow (the) tenuous thread (...) which, for so 
many centuries, has linked sex and the search for truth in our societies", to follow it from Christianity, 
which, through confession, self-examination and discourse, has placed sexuality at the heart of 
existence and linked salvation to the control of sexual impulses (182). This thread runs through Thérése, 
because her sexual initiation takes place through an education in philosophy and thus the famous 
"search for truth", and a fortiori through the author, because he makes sex the object of his discourse. 
Neither of them suspects that their anti-Christianism has a Christian basis. 


From the memoirs of contemporaries, it appears that the libertine novel faithfully reflected the morals 
of the court of Louis XV, morals which "took ample revenge for the prudish constraint (facade) and 
ceremonious cagotism (facade) imposed by the end of the last reign" (183). Louis XV's bacchanalian 
debaucheries gave insomnia and nightmares to the "devout party", but the conduct of the great lords 
and lesser lords and of the high clergy hardly differed from his own. Under the Regency, debauchery 
had become widespread, or rather less discreet, at court. Pleasure was king, including in Paris, the 
world's most entertaining city" (184). Court mores remained the same after the coronation of the 
virtuous Louis XVI (185) and "(suddenly) spread to all artistic and intellectual circles, as well as to those 
of finance and commerce. And almost every time, (libertinism found) its moral justification in 
philosophy and in the sacralisation of values and behaviour regarded as 'natural'" (186). 


The Revolution began where the Ancien Régime ended: in an orgy. It was priapic. 


In the 1770s, a kind of 'free' poetry was circulating in social circles. 
title - lay not so much in the fact that its author was anonymous as in the impossibility of 


determine whether the verses were addressed to a woman or a man: "Of my greatness, | believe, your 
hand the measure, And my size, Iris, fills it easily; Know at least what is my fate and my 

figure If you dare not risk the touch. Under the collar to my body a head attached Though blind, 

And by Priape condemned to work, Grows stiff, strong and pierces the ground. | cherish this work, it 
has the right to please me, But a swelling that it produces Always uncovers the mystery, And my work 
betrays itself" (187). Were they not simply addressing a bisexual being, bisexual as Priape was in certain 
myths and in art? Because the libertine novel maintains the confusion of the sexes, the shadow of the 
hermaphrodite hangs almost constantly over its characters. 

characters, especially in Sade, on the understanding that, just as "all animals are equal, but some are 
more equal than others", so all human beings are hermaphrodites, but some are more feminine than 
others. In scenes from a number of libertine novels, sodomy, which in the eighteenth century was 
equated with male homosexuality (188), "is practised between women using a dildo - often with a belt, 
and hence a veritable simulacrum of the phallus becoming a feminine attribute" (189). The girl," as it is 
said in a passage from Quarante maniéres de foutre dedicated to the clergy of France, "plays the role of 
the fouteur, who plays that of the girl". From then on 

A significant reversal takes place, to the point where the woman makes love like a man, like Juliette who 
tells Rosine, Carle-Son's wife, that "it's been too long [that she] has been hard for [her] husband". Erotic 
power belongs to the woman, and softness and passivity to the man" (190). 


Sodomy was one of the main themes of the revolutionary pamphlets where, in accordance with the 
mental representations of the time, it was presented as an essentially masculine practice and crystallised 
criticism of the libertine mores of the court nobility and the high clergy. Memoirs and correspondence 
from the period suggest that the revolutionary pamphlets that were published against "state sodomy" in 
the twilight of the Ancien Régime had a strong influence on the way in which this practice was perceived. 
Régime were not very far from reality (191). If we go back no further than the sixteenth century, when 
the fashion for homosexuality was imported from Italy by the Medicis, Henri Ill had thirty-two million at 
his disposal for his expenses and those of the State, a third of which he dissipated on a wedding and 
perhaps another third on the upkeep of eleven young men (192) who, says L'Estoile, "wore their hair 
long, curly, frizzed, by artifice, coming up over their little velvet bonnets, as the P(utains) do. Their cloth 
shirt burs were thick, half a foot long, so that to see their testes on top of their burs, it looked like the 
head of Saint John, in a dish (...) They made their faces dark, smoothed their hair, and put it up ina 
crest. Their exercise was to play, jump, dance, fly, blaspheme, quarrel, bawl and follow the king 
everywhere and in all company. They used violet powder, perfuming the streets and houses with their 
fragrant scents" (193), which inspired these verses by Ronsard: "Le Roy comme I'on dit accole baise et 
lesche De ses poupins Mignons le taint frais nuit et jour Eux pour avoir argent, lui prestent tour a tour 
Leurs Fessiers rebondis et endurent la bresche. These asses, now stupid, swallow up more goods That 
the abyss of Scyllehay of the ancients And would have been better for the good of France That Henry 
second of the name to whom | was given, Though he desplais au ciel, had the asses bouquiné, Than to 
make a Neron his own seed." The court of Louis XIV was a nest of homosexuals (194). A nest. On this 
subject, the Princess Palatine wrote to her sister on the 3rd 


October 1705: "If we wanted to hate all those who love males, we could love very few here. There 
are all kinds. There are some who hate women like death and can only love men (...) Others only 
love children of ten or eleven; others love 


young people aged between seventeen and twenty-five, and these are the most numerous. Others don't 
like men, 


or women and entertain themselves, but there are fewer of them than others" (195). 


A secret brotherhood of homosexuals was even created in 1678-1680. Led by four Grand Masters, 
including Gaston d'Orléans and the Comte de Guiche, "Le bGicher de Sodome" was organised according 
to the chivalric orders (196). In his Mémoires, Richelieu named seventeen "confréres" whose "actions" 
were "bold" and who were protected by powerful people (197). In his Mémoires, Lieutenant General 
Lenoir states that there were twenty thousand sodomites in Paris at the time, i.e. 5% of the capital's 
population. Not all of them were aristocrats. 


Other secret homosexual brotherhoods were founded in the early eighteenth century (198), including 
the Order of the Cauldron, in 1706, by two lackeys who called themselves Grand Master and Mother of 
Novices; their organisation was modelled on that of convents or freemasonry. In the eighteenth 
century, the word "confrére", meaning "member of the same profession", was generally used as a 
synonym for "confrere". 

sodomite" and was rarely used in other contexts (199). In the first decades of this century, sodomites 
came to refer to themselves by feminine terms, borrowed either from prostitution (la Souris, la Petite 
Sainte Genevieve, Margot la Boulangére, etc.) or from convent life (Mére des Novices, etc.), while 
colloquial expressions multiplied to describe them: "étre freemacon" (1749) was one such expression 
(200). Very early on, Freemasons were accused of 

to be "for the most part infatuated with the crime of Sodom" (201). Louis XV himself, who would have 
been initiated into Freemasonry if Cardinal de Fleury had not opposed it (202), had had a romance with 
a young duke in 1724; two years earlier, the grandson of Marshal de Villeroy and the young marquis 
who served as his mignons had been banished from the court of Versailles for living there "in open 
debauchery" (203). If they had gone on trial for these offences, it is not unlikely that they would have 
been leniently treated by the judges (204). Sixty years later, Commissaire Foucault, on the basis of his 
"flies", estimated that there were forty thousand homosexuals in Paris, i.e. "almost as many as girls" 
and, since the capital then had a population of about six hundred thousand, of whom about half were 
men, more than ten percent of its population was male (205). Current figures do not seem to be 
available. 


In 1790, "Les Enfants de Sodome a I'Assemblée nationale, ou Députation de l'ordre de la Manchette 
aux représentants de tous les ordres pris dans les soixante districts de Paris et Versailles y réunis" 
(Children of Sodom at the National Assembly, or Deputation from the Order of the Manchette to the 
representatives of all the orders taken from the sixty districts of Paris and Versailles together) opposed 
"the ignorance of the centuries" to the "enlightenment of philosophy", called for "even the slightest 
vestiges of prejudice to be destroyed" and presented the laws against sodomy as "criminal laws". 

"It was, you might say, a pamphlet. Sometimes later, the crime of sodomy was decriminalised by the 


Revolutionary Code, in cases where it was practised between consenting adults. Fiction, in the sense 
that this crime had not been punished since 1750, thus gave way to another fiction, that of government 
of the people by the people. Political actors took to the stage. Politics became re-presentation. 


The first public performance of The Marriage of Figaro , preceded by a reading of the play in the 

salons de la capitale et d'une représentation privée chez M. de Vaudreuil, took place on 27 April 1784, 
against the King's advice ("It's detestable; it will never be performed. The Bastille would have to be 
destroyed for the performance of this play not to be a dangerous inconsistency" declared Louis XV in 
1790) (206). "Figaro has killed the nobility", exclaimed Danton after another premiere, that of Charles X 
by Chénier, in 1790, before adding "Charles X will kill royalty" (207). "The Marriage of Figaro was already 
revolution in action", Buonaparte later judged (208). At the end of the nineteenth century, Louis 

Petit de Julleville supported all three: "What was the author of The Barber of Seville and The 
Marriage of Figaro? Here the work and the man are closely linked. To understand the latter, you 
have to know Beaumarchais well, since it is Beaumarchais himself who is embodied and 
distributed in all his works. 

characters, putting himself into action and throwing his ambitions and grudges, his anger and hatred 
onto the stage, and making his masterpieces from the very experience of his life. See him in turn 
watchmaker, musician, poet, financier, diplomat and speculator, travelling the roads of Europe, making 
parliament tremble, intimidating the monarchy, writing dramas, an opera, songs, political, legal, 
financial and economic memoirs, and botching his work for the sake of it, financial and economic 
memoirs, and botching for all eternity his two immortal comedies, all full of a sharp wit that stings and 
hurts everything, so that these plays, already deadly in themselves, are even more so because of their 
consequences. They set things alight. In fact, The Marriage of Figaro dealt a terrible blow to the 
nobility, without anyone suspecting it, without the nobility suspecting it, and its author, as has been 
said, became the theatrical hero of the Revolution" (209). Even more perceptive, Sainte-Beuve noted 
that "(I)e Priape plays a great role in Beaumarchais. Chérubin is simply Priape dressed as an adolescent; 
Suzanne, Priape as a woman and soubrette; the Comtesse herself, Priape disguised as a sentiment" 
(210). Ironically, Louis XVI himself was compared - for another reason - to Priape (211). 


According to the editor of "Les Enfants de Sodome", this pamphlet can be read as an attack on the 
Jacobins (212) and it is tempting to follow him, because, apart from the crudest, the pamphlets 
published on the eve or in the first years of the Revolution are so ambiguous that it is difficult to 
determine in which camp they were forged and even, once it has been established that they come from 
revolutionary circles, to discover in which faction, Jacobin, Girondin, Montagnard, etc., they were 
concocted, they were concocted. The most interesting and significant are obviously those that target 
both the royalist party and the various revolutionary factions. We will take two of them. The first is 
L'Almanach des honnétes femmes pour l'année 1790 (The Almanac of Honest Women for the Year 1790), 
an entirely engraved libel which reviews the cases of hundreds of aristocratic women, socialites and 
demi-mondaines known at the time for their 


very free" morals. Each day, instead of a saint's name, bears the name of one of these women, classified 
asa "saint". 


by month: January is Fricatrices, February Tractatrices, March Fellatrices, April 
the Lesbians, August the Syphniassians, December the Hircines, and so on. One of the twelve 
of the calendar is that of Priape. 


One of these women was Mlle Raucourt (1756-1815), a member of the Comédie-Frangaise, a protégé of 
Buonaparte and a notorious lesbian. Returning to Paris in 1799 after a stay in Russia, she founded, or 
revived - since she presented it as "as old as the world" (213) - the "Sect of Anandrynes": "If the fire 
from a small stove placed at its foot spontaneously goes out, the postulant is not admitted; if the flame 
burns continuously, the postulant, naked in the middle of the assembly, lets her beauties be seen; once 
the agreement has been reached, she takes an oath to renounce human contact. In this society, social 
ranks are blurred: people meet in "the simplicity of the dove" (214). 


Tocqueville was the first, who declared to Sainte-Beuve that he had "a thousand new reasons to hate the 
Ancien Régime 

"(215), showed the structural continuity that existed between the institutions of the dying Ancien 
Régime and those that would become the institutions of the Republic (216). The anonymous author of 
Bordel patriotique institué par la reine des Frangais (1791), 

preceded by a Dedicatory Epistle from His Majesty to these new Licurgues and followed by a Hymn to 
Priape 

had seen this continuity clearly, on the spot. 


Neither republican nor counter-revolutionary, he saw the Revolution not as a break between royalty 
and revolutionaries, but as an underground transfer of power between aristocrats and republicans. His 
frontispiece "represents the statue of Priape, on a pedestal, the Queen, on the left, holding, with one 
hand, a garland of flowers, with which she surrounds him, & with the other tickling the father of the 
human race, who gives so much pleasure to women. The Queen is swooning with pleasure as she 
presses this charming member against her breast (The feminist) Miss Théroigne is on the right of the 
statue, holding the end of the garland in her right hand and the two cunts in her left, singing a hymn to 
the glory of the God of Fouterie. She appears less passionate than the Queen, because patriotism and 
philosophy temper her senses a little, although she is just as voluptuous in action". 


The Epistle deserves to be reproduced in full: 


"From Marie-Antoinette of Austria, Queen of the Franks, to the Deputies of the Second Legislature. 


Gentlemen, 


You have arrived in the most beautiful and vast metropolis of Europe to succeed the first legislators of 
your country. | foresaw that your labours would be arduous, and that it was of the utmost necessity to 
prepare some agreeable relaxation for the intervening moments of your 

political occupations. As Queen of the French and the first woman in France by virtue of the dignity of 
my rank, | have imposed upon myself the obligation to work for your pleasures in recognition of the 
services you are going to render to your compatriots. One benefit is worth another, and | am jealous of 
providing you with life's most delightful pleasures and those most necessary for the propagation of the 
human race. | am still old enough to relieve the torments of nervous priests and to preside over the 
boudoirs of Citherea. 


It is with these helpful intentions that | have established a national brothel in the same place where | 
had established one for the use of the Provincial Confederates, in order to be in a better position to 
offer my services to the public and preferably to the new members of the second legislature. To ensure 
that nothing is missing from this house of voluptuousness, | have appointed as its director the foremost 
heroine of gallantry, Miss Théroigne, whose gallant exploits are known throughout the capital. 

This theory has earned her a legitimate preference over all the most seasoned mothers in the kingdom's 
brothels. With such refined precautions, you can have no doubt, gentlemen of the new national 
Areopagus, that you will have nothing to desire, that you will have the satisfaction of enjoying and 
choosing from an infinite number of complaisant and considerate women and girls of all ages. From the 
brunette you will pass into the arms of the blonde & when you are satiated with the one & the other, 
you will find to awaken your slumbering senses modern Ganimedes who will rekindle your dampened 
fires. You will also be able to take revenge on your unfaithful wives who have cuckolded you, by in turn 
making cuckolds of every rank. This revenge is very sweet. | offer you the price, if you deem me worthy 
of the apple. Mademoiselle Théroigne takes care to rejuvenate my patriotic seraglio every day, by 
constantly admitting wards of the most attractive freshness, to whom she gives lessons in 
condescension and advantageous posture for the consummation of the amorous sacrifice. 

All Priape's minions, whatever their character, will be graciously admitted to this patriotic brothel. 
Prelates, seraphic fathers, novices, soldiers of all ranks, magistrates, financiers, clerks and office assistants 
will be received for their money. 


Married women with a hot temper, who are not satisfied with their husbands, have the right to come 
here to make up for it. Girls, and even nuns, are welcome to come here to do their apprenticeship. 
Come and join me, bawds and whoremongers of all kinds, come and receive instructions and enjoy the 
delicious pleasures | am preparing for you. 


And you gentlemen of the second legislature can rest assured that you will be treated no worse than 
your predecessors. 


Marie-Antoinette 


D'Autriche Queen of the Franks". 


With the "representatives of the people" enslaved to sex, i.e. to women, all that remained was to 
democratise the enslavement to sex and extend it to the lower classes. This second stage was foreseen by 
an English author at the end of the twelfth century. 


As in France, kings in England were regularly accused, in pamphlets, but not only in pamphleteer 
writings, of being the playthings of their lovers, which earned them some of the most flowery 
nicknames; In the case of Charles Il, who was said to be infected by, among other things, the 
"contagious, nauseating and abject disturbances" of the Duchess of Portsmouth, he must have been 
considered as much their object as their toy, since he was given the nickname "Dildo king" - the dildo 
was considered a typically feminine object. Another satirist dubbed him "The poor Priapus king" (217), 
not only to caricature his sexual prowess, but above all to denounce his desire to follow in the footsteps 
of his father, who had 

established absolutism in England. Whereas in "Enlightenment" France, as we saw above, philosophico- 
sexual libertinism would be linked to religious scepticism and irreverence for the monarchy, well, in late 
seventeenth-century England it was therefore possible to attack sexual libertinism and unbelief by 
associating them with absolutism and tyranny (218). In a 1694 writing by Charles Oldham that is 
presented as Charles II's political testament, or posthumous autobiography, Charles Il, who converted 
to Catholicism on his deathbed, confesses to having converted much earlier and characterises his faith 
as an expression of his religious scepticism and absolutist ambitions. Religion," he declared, "is nothing 
but a ruse of the State". He decided to become a Catholic 


because, as the principle of this religion is that ignorance is the mother of devotion, it is ignorance that is 
the mother of devotion. 


which best suits a prince who wants to assert his privileges. It wasn't perfect, however, as it prohibited 
him from sleeping with his sister. From now on, | will worship only one god, Priape. And he implores 
Priape to help him debauch his subjects to make them less rebellious (219). 


From then on, it would be a matter of taking control of sex through a whole series of social, medical, 
legal, ideological and aesthetic devices, to make it, once interconnected as in the golden chain of 
Orphism, a formidable "means of political subjection" and "economic control" (220) and mental control. 


B. K., November 2018 
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nineteenth century, can in fact be traced to the aesthetic rules laid down by the Council of Trent 
regarding nude figures (see above), which were to accelerate the autonomisation of sex initiated by 
patristic literature and developed by Augustinian theory, according to which desire and pleasure were 
to be proscribed and sexual activities restricted to the work of procreation commanded by God and 
nature. Building on this theory, and creating, around the twelfth century, " 

the institution (...) of Christian marriage, monogamous and indissoluble, which defines the framework for 
this legitimate sexual activity"; by introducing the "practice of confession, which in the Middle Ages 
became an essential part of marriage". 

The Church and its clerics set out to control the flesh, a term whose meaning shifted from that of human 
nature to that of sexuality" (Michel Bozon, Les significations sociales des actes sexuels. In Actes de la 
recherche en sciences sociales, vol. 128, June 1999, Sur la Sexualité [p. 3-23], p. 9). 
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sexuality of the modern era in Les sexes du Christ (Denoél, 2007), whose subtitle reminds us that the 
Church has always been able to turn the misery, including the sexual misery, of its flock into wealth, its 
own wealth: "essai sur l'excédent sexuel du christianisme" ("essay on the sexual surplus of 
Christianity"). It ties in with the thesis we've been expounding over and over again about the historical 
coincidence between the detachment of the masses from Christian faith and practice and their mental 
Christianisation. 


The back cover of this scathing book reads: "Pornography, contraception, artificial procreation, sexual 
individualism... these are just some of the singularities of contemporary sexuality that seem to conflict 
with official Church doctrine. But where do they come from, if not from the Christian tradition itself, 
despite our apparent de-Christianisation? Once Christian concepts such as the trinity, the virginity of 
Mary, the immaculate Conception, etc. have been taken out of the simplicity of the Bible, they can be 
applied to the world of today. 

conception or Edenic sexuality became the focus of ongoing theological work. Christian thinkers and 
artists, increasingly distanced from ancient family structures, invented the strangest picture of a family 
imaginable, where the father is also the mother, where the son is also the father, where Christ is 
endowed with both sexes, where mating, pleasure and procreation become dissociable... And this is the 
source of a destabilising force: this sexual excess of Christianity, whose formation and transformations 
Pierre-Emmanuel Dauzat follows, from its Christian origins to the modernity of Sade and the artificial 
womb. " The first twenty pages can be consulted at the following address: 
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"... despite the apparent dechristianisation, Christian dogma, as structured not in ecclesiastical 
discourse but in our social practices and customs, continues to shape our behaviour and mark our 
thinking. If the Christian morality of the couple and its discourse on chastity appear to be obsolete, 
dechristianisation acts as a cover-up: it makes us forget that non-procreative sexuality is not the same 
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or procreation without sexuality, test-tube babies or other artificial wombs and pornography are 
equally legitimate Christian inventions" (p. 16-7). 
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The central thesis of the book is a muted celebration of homosexuality (iii). Its publication, which caused 
a scandal in England, radically transformed the image that most of his contemporaries had of 
homosexuality. 

had of Priape, which was that of a childish, obscene little demon with a grotesque phallus. They 
discovered in him the divinity of fertility that she had been in ancient Greece and Rome (iv). Payne- 
Knight's work was an important source of inspiration for Dupuis (1742-1809), Delaure (1755-1835), the 
British philosopher, officer and politician Desttut de Tracy (1754 -1836) and other specialists in Greek 
religion and mythology in the early 19th century (v), and later influenced the Scottish anthropologist 
James Frazer (vi). 


From the fields of history and sociology, the influence of the "Cult of Priape" spread to the study of 
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antiquarianism, it was based on the visual study of historical remains, which was to make a major 
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devices' in the so-called Western world (see Jana Funke et al, Illustrating phallic worship: uses of 
material objects and the production of sexual knowledge in eighteenth-century antiquarianism and 
early twentieth-century sexual science. In Word & Image. A Journal of Verbal/Visual Enquiry, vol. 33, no. 
3: Mediating the Materiality of the Past, 1700- 1930, 2017 [p. 324-37]). 
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